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A  Curb  On  Delinquency 


Blood  Indians  Take  Active  Part  In  Health  And  Recreation  Program 

Full' Blooded  Indian  Athlete  and  R.C.M.P.  Scout 
Keeps  Young  People  of  Blood  Reserve  Healthy  and  Active 


A  tail  athletic  Indian'^ib  teaching  the  sports  and  social  dances 
of  the  white  man  to  his  people  on  the  Blood  Reserve  near  Cardston 
in  southern  Alberta  under  the  Health  and  Recreation  program 
of  the  Department  of  Education. 

Rufus  Good  Striker,  a  30-year-old  Blood,  is  training 
more  than  200  school  children  and  adults  from  the 
reserve  in  one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  to  extend 
health  and  recreation  services  to  the  Indians  of  the 
Province.  Three  nights  weekly  he  holds  classes  at 
the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  residential  schools, 
teaching  such  subjects  as  gymnastics,  vaulting,  volley- 
ball, calisthenics,  basketball  and  folk  dancing  to  student 
and  adult  Indians. 

The  decision  to  introduce  an  organized  program  of  sports 
and  dancing  to  the  Indian  schools  on  the  Blood  Reserve  was  made 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  welfare  division  of  the  Federal  Indian 
Affairs  Branch.  Already,  through  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  two  other  Indians  are  teaching  health  and  recreation 
to  their  own  people  in  northern  Alberta.  These  are  Miss  Mandy 
Willier,  at  the  Joussard  school,  and  Thomas  Cardinal,  at  Blue 
Quills  school  on  the  Saddle  Lake  Reserve. 

Band  Council  Supported  Training 

On  the  Blood  Reserve,  the  band  council — made  up  of  one 
head  chief  and  nine  minor  chiefs — agreed  with  the  suggestion 
that  a  qualified  instructor  would  be  a  valuable  asset  to  teach 
health  and  recreation  to  their  children.  They  obtained  permission 
from  the  Alberta  Government  to  send  a  representative  to  the 


Department  of  Education's  Recreation  Leadership  School  at  Red 
Deer  and  selected  a  member  of  their  tribe  who  would  be  suitable 
for  the  position. 

Rufus  Good  Striker  was  the  natural  choice  for  the  council  to 
make  Besides  being  a  natural  leader,  he  holds  an  enviable 
record  as  an  amateur  and  professional  boxer,  runner,  hockey 
player  and  all  round  sportsman.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  Magpies 
— a  social  organization  which  includes  most  of  the  young  men 
on  the  reserve  in  its  membership — and  has  been  a  special  con- 
stable with  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  since  1950. 

To  enter  the  health  and  recreation  program,  he  had 
to  receive  the  approval  of  his  superior  officers  in  the  R.C.M.P. 
This  was  obtained  when  the  police  recognized  that  such  a  pro- 
gram paralleled  their  own  attempts  at  youth  guidance  in  the 
major  cities.  It  was  felt  that  the  introduction  of  healthy  sports 
to  senior  school  children  and  young  adults  could  do  much  to 
curb  delinquency  and  eliminate  undesirable  habits  among  the 
younger  people. 

Problem  of  Unoccupied  Youths 

The  Indian  reserve  has  an  unusual  social  problem.  The 
schools  offer  only  a  grade  nine  education,  with  the  result  that 
most  boys  complete  their  training  when  they  are  about  16  years 
old.  As  persons  must  be  21  before  they  can  obtain  their  own 
land  on  the  reserve,  many  boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 
have  little  work  to  do  and  often  create  a  delinquency  problem 
on  the  reserve  and  in  neighboring  towns. 

(Continued  on  Poge  Two) 
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boys    jiracticc    gymnastics    under    the    tuLlLun  uj 
Rufus  Good  Striker  . . . 


boys  and  girls  join  for  folk-dancing 
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First  Plywood  Plant  In  Production  At  Grande  Prairie; 
Large  Market  Already  Established  In  Peace  River  Country 


Another  new  Alberta  industry,  which  gives  every  indication 
of  establishing  a  firm  grip  on  the  provincial  plywood  market, 
particularly  in  the  north,  is  the  Northern  Plywoods  Ltd.  plant 
at  Grande  Prairie. 

Producing  poplar  and  birch  plywood  since  last  August,  the 
plant,  which  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Alberta,  now  is  turning 
out  400,000  board  feet  a  month.  If  the  demand  continues  to 
increase  as  rapidly  as  it  has  during  the  last  six  months,  the 
plant  should  attain  capacity  production  of  800,000  board  feet 
per  month  within  the  next  year. 

More  than  half  of  the  plant's  output  is  sold  in  the  Peace 
River  district  of  Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  Introduction  of 
the  new  plywood  to -the -market  was  no  problem,  as  it  sold  at 
a  price  below  fir  plywood,  and  met  specifications  of  the  Canadian 
Building  Standards. 

Although  the  plant's  market  so  far  is  principally  the  Peace 
River  country,  orders  have  been  sold  at  Edmonton,  Winnipeg, 
Toronto,  and  Montreal.  The  quality  of  the  birch  plywood  made 
with  poplar  core  and  birch  exterior  is  high  enough  that  manu- 
facturers of  quality  furniture  can  use  it  extensively. 

Construction  of  the  plant  is  the  realization  of  an  ambition 
by  three  Grande  Prairie  lumbermen,  J.  R.  Bickell,  C.  N.  Moon, 
and  H.  J.  Morrison.  Started  in  November,  1952,  it  was  completed 
in  August,  1953.  Timber  for  the  plant  is  cut,  mainly  on  contract, 
in  the  areas  around  the  Wapiti  River  and  east  of  the  Smoky 
River.  The  company  also  has  five  sections  of  timber  berths  of 
its  own. 

 The  plant,  which  occupies  an  eight  acre  site,  one  mile  north 

of  Grande  Prairie  employs  about  45  workers  at  the  present  time. 
A  large  storage  warehouse  will  be  added  this  year  and  possibly 
a  mechanical  debarking  machine. 


Sheets  of  plywood  enter  the  dryei  at  the  Northetn  Plywoods  plant. 


After  the  logs  are  peeled  of  bark,  they  pass  through  the 
lathe,  emerging  in  sheets  varying  in  thickness  between  one- 
sixteenth  and  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  The  sheets  are  clipped 
into  4x8  foot  dimensions  by  the  green  clipper  machine,  then 
enter  the  dryer  where  a  temperature  of  300  degrees  or  more 
dries  out  the  material  to  a  maximum  of  six  per  cent  moisture. 
After  the  narrower  sheets  of  veneer  are  jointed  and  spliced, 
the  centre  panels  are  spread  with  glue  and  the  plywood  pressed 
in  a  hot  plate  press.  A  paddle  timmer  next  trims  the  plywood 
into  exact  dimensions.  Better  grades  go  to  the  sander  for  finishing, 
sheathing  grades  to  stockpiles.  • 


Blood  Indians 

(Continued  From  Page  One) 

Now,  by  stimulating  an  interest  in  recreation  and  sports,  it  is 
hoped  to  teach  these  people  such  summer  activities  as  softball, 
speedball,  soccer  and  track  and  field  competitions,  and  in  winter 
have  modern  and  oldtime  dances,  gymnastics,  basketball,  volley- 
ball and  other  sports. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  health  and  recreation 
program,  Rufus  Good  Striker  had  already  made  a  start  at  promot- 
ing sports  on  the  reserve.  Many  boys  had  been  trained  in  the  art 
of  boxing  and  the  Blood  Reserve  Boxing  Club  has  won  numerous 
awards  in  local  and  provincial  competitions. 

Attended  Course 

Upon  obtaining  approval  from  the  R.C.M.P,  Rufus  Good  Striker 
attended  the  four-week  summer  course  at  the  Recreation  Leader- 
ship School  in  Red  Deer,  with  the  band  council  paying  his 
tution.  During  the  course,  he  joined  with  non-indians  from  Alberta 
to  learn  the  techniques  of  instructing  and  leading  organized 
sports,  dancing  and  recreation.  While  he  gained  information  on 
many  of  the  social  dances  of  other  countries,  he  was  able  to 
reciprocate  by  putting  on  demonstrations  of  such  native  dances 
as  the  owl  and  the  prairie  chicken  dances. 

Rufus  Good  Striker  graduated  from  the  school  with  excellent 
grades  and  obtained  his  interim  certificate,  allowing  him  to  teach 
recreation  and  sports.  This  work  was  started  in  October  of  last 
year  at  the  St.  Paul's  Anglican  and  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic 
residential  schools  on  the  Blood  Reserve. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  these  courses,  the  pupils  had 
little  or  no  organized  training  in  gymnastics  or  social  dancing. 
The  physical  education  classes  at  both  schools  consisted  primarily 
of  calisthenics  and  the  main  dances  known  to  pupils  was  their 
native  owl  dance  and — in  the  case  of  the  pupils  at  St,  Paul's 
school — the  simple  two  step  waltz. 


Blood  Youth  Strong  and  Healthy 

Something  which  simplified  the  task  of  introducing  sports 
and  dancing  to  the  reserve  was  the  fact  that  most  of  the  youths 
are  physically  well  proportioned,  so  that  they  make  excellent 
sports  and  dancing  they  really  started  to  show  improvement." 
competitions  or  group  enterprises. 

"When  the  first  classes  were  held  they  were  all  poor,"  said 
Mr.  Good  Striker.  "Then  as  they  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
sports  and  dancing  they  really  started  to  show  improvements." 

During  the  first  few  weeks,  Mr.  Good  Striker  found  many 
adults  were  interested  in  the  course,  so  he  asked  all  those  who 
wished  to  learn  gymnastics  and  sports  to  see  him.  The  result 
was  the  organization  of  an  adult  class,  consisting  of  29  members 
ranging  in  age  from  16  to  43  years. 

One  of  the  main  things  attributing  to  the  rapid  success  of 
the  training  is  the  fact  that  an  Indian  is  the  teacher.  "We  can 
understand  the  problems  of  our  children,"  Mr.  Good  Striker 
stated.  "If  they  are  shy,  we  know  what  to  do;  and  if  they  are 
hard  to  handle,  they  are  more  likely  to  respond  to  the  advice  of 
an  Indian  teacher." 

Occasional  Use  of  Blackieet  Language 

During  the  classes,  Mr.  Good  Striker  calls  all  instructions 
aloud  in  English,  but  if  some  pupil  is  having  some  difficulties 
or  is  embarassed  about  performing  some  exercise,  a  few  words 
in  Blackfeet  may  be  voiced  to  reassure  him. 

In  the  field  of  dancing,  Mr.  Good  Striker  has  limited  his 
training  to  waltzes,  square  dances  and  other  popular  steps.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  the  more  classical  steps,  as 
it  is  felt  that  all  training  should  have  a  practical  purpose.  This 
part  of  the  course  has  become  so  successful  that  a  weekly  dance 
is  being  held  at  the  Blood  community  hall  to  teach  any  of  the 
older  Indians  how  to  dance. 

Because  he  holds  only  an  interim  certificate,  Mr.  Good  Striker 
hopes  to  attend  the  next  summer  school  at  Red  Deer  to  obtain  his 
final  papers.  Then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  R.C.M.P.,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  Indian  Affairs  Branch,  he  hopes  to 
aid  in  the  advancement  of  his  people  through  the  teaching  of 
modern  sports,  games  and  dances.  • 
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Woman  Doctor  Gives  Selfless  Service 
To  People  Of  Northern  Alberta 

What  was  intended  originally  as  a  year  of  adventure  and 
experience  in  Alberta's  northern  wilderness  turned  into  25  years 
of  service  to  the  northern  settlers  of  the  Battle  River  country  for 
a  young  British  woman. 

Dr.  Mary  Percy  Jackson,  the  wife  of  Frank  Jackson,  of  Keg 
River  Post,  1953  Peace  River  Master  Farmer,  came  to  Alberta 
in  1929  in  response  to  an  advertisement  in  a  British  medical 
journal. 

Riding  Ability  a  Prerequisite 

The  advertisement  requested  well-qualified  British  doctors 
who  were  physically  strong  and  capable  of  taking  complete 
charge  of  any  type  of  emergency  without  hospital  facilities. 
Ability  to  ride  a  horse  was  another  qualification  for  the  job. 

From  Birmingham,  England,  Dr.  Jackson  accepted  the  job 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Battle  River  Prairie  district  on  the 
Notikewin  River  in  June,  1929.  From  Peace  River  Town,  Dr. 
Jackson  travelled  100  miles  up  the  Peace  River  by  boat  and 
jolted  the  last  20  miles  to  her  post  in  a  wagon. 

She  found  herself  100  miles  from  the  nearest  town  and  the 
railway,  and  two  miles  from  the  nearest  house.  There  was  no 
telephone  or  telegraph  communication  and  roads  were  non- 
existent. Even  the  Notikewin  River,  which  was  her  only  source 
of  water  in  the  warm  weather,  was  unbridged  and  Dr.  Jackson 
was  forced  to  ford  it  to  visit  patients  living  on  the  other  side. 

The  14  by  20  "shack,"  which  served  as  headquarters  for 
the  medical  health  officer,  was  divided  into  a  bedroom,  living 
room  and  dispensary.  The  living  room  served  also  as  kitchen 
and  waiting  room  while  the  dispensary  did  double  service  as  the 
consulting  room. 

The  young  British  doctor  soon  found  that  riding  ability  was 
a  decided  asset  for  the  job  she  had  undertaken.  Her  horseman- 
ship was  far  from  flawless  when  she  arrived  in  the  North  but 
after  six  months  of  riding  more  than  20  miles  a  day,  it  had 
improved  considerably. 

Riding  her  saddle  horse,  or  sleighing  in  winter,  she  brought 
the  blessing  of  medicine  to  an  area  of  1,200  square  miles.  With- 
out even  a  helper,  let  alone  a  trained  nurse.  Dr.  Jackson  prescribed 
medicine,  performed  minor  surgery,  and  even  pulled  teeth.  Some 
weeks,  she  rode  as  much  as  150  miles  and  during  eight  days  in 
April  of  1939,  she  had  only  a  night  and  a  half  of  sleep,  rode 
180  miles  on  horseback,  and  was  hauled  100  miles  by  a  caterpillar 
tractor  to  bring  an  appendix  case  to  hospital. 

Services  Still  in  Demand  After  Marriage 

After  she  had  married,  in  1931,  Dr.  Jackson  found  her  services 
still  in  demand.  The  people  for  whom  she  had  cared  refused  to 
forget  her  and  she  found  it  impossible  to  refuse  their  pleas  for 
assistance.  This  was  Alberta's  northern  frontier  and  frontier  life 
breeds  strong  personal  responsibility  toward  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  one's  neighbors. 

Marriage  brought  additional  responsibilities.  She  had  to  help 
her  husband  take  his  grain  to  market,  help  bring  in  supplies  and 
care  for  a  family.  The  trail  to  Peace  River  was  a  hard  one  at 
any  season  and  Mrs.  Jackson  recalls  swimming  cold  rivers  to 
snub  a  rope  around  a  tree  so  a  team  could  winch  the  wagon 
to  the  other  side. 

Wiell-Stocked  Dispensary 

Ever  since  her  marriage.  Dr.  Jackson  has  continued  to  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  of  her  profession  in  the  Keg  River  district. 
She  has  a  small  but  well-equipped  dispensary  and  examining 
room  in  the  basement  of  her  home  which  is  well-stocked  with  a 
wide  variety  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Her  services  are  available 
free  of  charge  to  any  person  needing  them  and  although  the  cost 
of  drugs  and  other  medical  supplies  is  a  drain  on  the  farm's 
revenue,  she  and  Mr.  Jackson  feel  that  such  service  is  their  duty 
to  the  community. 

Dr.  Jackson  is  also  Medical  Health  Officer  for  the  nearby 
Alberta  Government  Metis  Colony  at  Paddle  Prairie,  providing  her 
services  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  rabies  epidemic,  which  raged 
through  northern  Alberta  in  1952-1953,  posed  a  serious  threat 
to  the  Keg  River  community  and  Dr.  Jackson  played  a  leading 
part  in  protecting  her  community  from  the  epidemic.  • 


Alberta  Government  Photo — Jones 
Dr.  Jackson  examines  the  throat  of  her  grandson.  Bonnie 


1954  Fishing  Regulations  Set 

Lake  Trout  Season  May  16 -Sept.  15 

Fishing  for  trout,  grayling  and  Rocky  Mountain  whitefish  will 
be  permitted  from  May  1  to  Sept.  30  in  the  Red  Deer  and  North 
Saskatchewan  river  systems,  according  to  the  1954  fishing 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Seasons  for  the  same  fish  are  July  1-Sept.  30  in  the  Spray 
Lake  drainage  system  and  June  1-Oct.  15  in  the  Athabasca  River 
system,  excluding  the  McLeod  River  and  its  tributaries  where 
fishing  will  be  allowed  the  entire  year.  In  all  other  waters, 
trout,  grayling  and  Rocky  Mountain  whitefish  can  be  caught  at 
any  time  during  the  year,  except  through  the  ice  on  a  beaver 
pond  or  flowing  water. 

The  lake  trout  season  has  been  set  for  May  16-Sept.  15 
while  pike,  pickerel,  perch  and  goldeye  will  be  open  the  whole 
year  although  these  species  can  be  caught  in  water  frequented 
by  trout,  grayling  and  Rocky  Mountain  whitefish  only  during  the 
season  allowed  for  the  latter  fish. 

Per  day  catch  limits  are: 

Trout,  Grayling  and  Rocky  Mountain  whitefish:  15  fish  of 
any  one  species  or  a  total  of  15  of  all  species,  although  the  catch 
limit  for  trout  is  limited  to  20  pounds.  In  the  Spray  Lake  drainage 
system,  possession  and  catch  limit  are  both  10  fish. 

Lake  trout:  10  fish  only. 

Pike  and  pickerel:  15  fish  of  one  species  or  a  total  of  15  of 

both. 

Perch  and  goldeye:  25  fish  of  one  species  or  a  total  of  25  of 
both,  except  in  Barnes,  Arm,  and  Jackfish  Lakes  where  catch  limit 
is  five  pike  and  10  perch.  Possession  limit  is  two  days'  catch. 

Non-resident  fishing  licences  cost  $2.25  for  the  season  or 
$1  for  three  consecutive  days  of  fishing.  Resident  permit  fees 
for  fishing  for  trout,  grayling  and  Rocky  Mountain  whitefish  are 
the  same  price.  Fishing  licences  must  be  carried  at  all  times  by 
anglers.  • 


"Within  Our  Borders"  is  a  publication  designed  to 
acquaint  the  people  ol  the  Province  with  the  administration 
and  services  ol  the  Alberta  Government. 

It  is  believed  the  many  and  varied  services  of  the 
Government  will  be  ellective  in  the  degree  they  are  known 
and  used.  Any  material  used  is  lor  immediate  republication. 

Within  Our  Borders  should  be  notilied  promptly  ol 
any  change  in  address.  When  sending  notice  ol  address 
change,  please  make  certain  that  both  old  and  new  addresses 
are  included. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  "Within  Our 
Borders,"  Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 
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Hugh  Docherty.  a  retired  miner  living  at  Cadomin,  sets  out  from  the  "ghost 
town"  to  do  a  bit  of  fishing  in  nearby  trout  streams. 

You  Can  Live  Like  Riley 
Right  Here  In  Alberta 

Do  you  want  to  escape  the  high  cost  of  living?  Or  retire 
to  a  log  cabin  where  there's  plenty  of  fishing  and  hunting? 

It's  possible  to  do  both  right  here  in  Alberta.  At  the  town 
of  Cadomin,  60  miles  south  of  Edson,  neat  log  houses  are  selling 
as  low  as  $50  and  the  only  other  expenses  are  food  and  a  $5 
a  year  rental  fee  for  the  lot. 

There's  no  joker  in  the  deal.  Cadomin  has  been  a  "ghost 
town"  since  the  Canadian  Dominion  Mine  Company,  who  built 
the  town  to  house  its  employees,  closed  its  mine  about  three  years 
ago.  The  company  is  offering  its  town,  house  by  house,  to  anyone 
who  wants  it. 

The  $50  price  is  for  the  cheapest  type  of  home  but  others 
can  be  bought  for  $100  to  $200.  The  annual  $5  rental  fee  is 
payable  to  the  Alberta  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  since 
the  town  is  built  on  Crown  land. 

Stores,  homes  and  churches  now  are  boarded  up  but  a 
general  store  and  a  Canadian  Legion  hall  still  operate.  A  few 
retired  miners  live  in  the  town  still,  fishing  and  hunting  in  the 
sportsmen's  paradise  around  the  deserted  town  and  talking  over 
the  past  when  1,200  people  lived  in  the  abandoned  homes. 

Living,  though  cheap,  is  not  easy  in  Cadomin.  There  are  no" 
utilities  and  if  you  want  coal  for  your  stove  you  have  to  dig  it 
yourself  in  the  abandoned  mine.  There  is  ample  water  available 
in  the  nearby  McLeod  River  but  like  the  coal,  it's  not  delivered 
to  your  door.  • 

COMING  EVENTS 

During  1954>  Alberta  will  be  the  scene  of  many  events  of  provincial, 
national  and  international  interest.  Within  Our  Borders  will  list  all 
COMING  EVENTS  from  February  through  November.  Information  should 
be  forwarded  to  Within  Our  Borders,  Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 

Date  Event  Place 

April   5  Spring  Swine  Sale  ,   CALG  iRY 

i^^'l,  ^        f^'n-f  "n  V-  ~  ■  SIIIIIZIdmonton 

April    0  l.U.U.t.  Frovmcial  Convention  EDMONTON 

April   7  Hereford  Bull  Sale    LACOMBE 

April   8        ,    International  Oilmen's  Bonspiel  .EDMONTON 

4pril  19-21        Alberta  Teachers'  Association   CALGARY 

(ipril  23-24       Alberta  Home  Economics  _  .~~ZIl£ALGARY 


Alberta  Assessors  Study 
Uniform  Assessment 

Approximately  100  assessors 
from  all  parts  of  Alberta  studied 
uniform  methods  of  rural 
assessment  at  a  short  course 
held  March  15-19  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta  by  the 
Assessment  Branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  Municipal  Affairs 
in  conjunction  with  the  Univer- 
sity. 

The  course  was  organized  to 
ensure  that  equitable  assess- 
ments will  be  made  in  the  many 
rural  areas  in  which  new 
assessments  will  be  conducted 
this  year.  The  last  general 
assessment  of  Alberta  farm 
lands  was  made  in  1945  and 
since  that  time,  many  assess- 
ments in  various  municipalities 
have  not  been  kept  up-to-date. 

During  the  course,  the 
assessors  learned  all  aspects  of 
farm  land  assessment.  Instruc- 
tors from  the  Soils  Department 
of  the  University  of  Alberta 
conducted  a  condensed  soils 
course  which  provided  the 
assessors  with  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  soil  evaluation.  Land 
assessment  will  follow  the  soil 
survey  method  of  rating  which 
is  based  on  such  factors  as  soil 
colour,  texture,  profile  variation 
and  topography. 

Talks  on  the  use  of  aerial 
photographs  in  assessment,  the 
economic  aspects  of  land  valua- 
tion, grazing  lands,  and  the  use 
of  soil  survey  maps  and  reports 
were  included  in  the  course.  • 


Urge  Extra  Care 
Handling  Pipe 

The  dangers  inherent  in  the 
careless  handling  of  oilfield 
drill  pipes  were  emphasized 
recently  by  both  the  Factories 
Act  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Industries  and  Labour  and  a 
coroner's  jury  investigating  the 
death  of  a  truck  driver  at  Edson. 

The  coroner's  jury,  inquiring 
into  the  death  of  a  truck  driver 
who  was  killed  when  several 
lengths  of  drill  pipe  fell  on  him, 
recommended  that  drivers  of 
industrial  trucks  sign  certifi- 
cates stating  that  they  had 
received  instruction  in  safety 
rules  and  methods  pertaining 
to  their  work.  Other  recom- 
mendations were  that  pins  must 
be  used  at  all  times  on  the  off 
side  of  the  pipe  load  while 
unloading  and  that  lengths  of 
suitable  timber  or  pipe  be  car- 
ried as  vehicle  equipment  for 
unloading  purposes. 

The  Factories  Act  Branch 
urged  that  all  employees  be 
very  careful  in  handling  pip- 
ing, casing  and  tubing  and 
stand  out  of  the  way  of  rolling 
pipe.  They  advised  workers  to 
make  sure  that  all  racks  and 
planks  are  secure  before  piping 
is  rolled  off  trucks.  • 


CANADIAN  EDUCATORS  TO  MEET 

More  than  250  delegates  will  attend  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Canadian  Education  Association  at  Edmonton  September 
13-16.  The  Canadian  Education  Association  is  an  organization 
of  professional  educators  and  representatives  from  groups 
interested  in  education.  Dr.  W.  H.  Swift,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Education,  is  vice-president  of  the  Association.  • 


The  Changing  Face  Of  Alberta 


la  Guvurnment  Photo- 


Stettler,  (shown  above  in  an  aerial  view),  is  a  progressive,  eastern  Alberta 
town  whose  growth  has  reflected  Alberta's  gcnerol  prosperity.  With  a  large 
business  section  and  neat,  residential  streets  lined  v;ith  attractive  homes  and 
treed  boulevards,  Stettler  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district  as  well 
as  the  base  lor  extensive  oil  development. 


